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SCHOOL OF GIRARD, AT FRIBOURG. 


Tus capital of the Catholic Canton of Fribourg, in Switzer- 
land, is remarkable for its bold scenery and beauties of land- 
scape. It is situated on the banks of the river Sanen, which 
seems as if it had here burst its way, for some distance, through 
a parapet of rocks. ‘The German quarter by which the travel- 
ler from eastern Switzerland used to enter the city, is on the 
western bank of the stream, connected with the opposite shore 
by two of those covered bridges, which are often said to be an 
invention of our own country, but which are among the most 
ancient in use in Switzerland. The greater part of the city is 
on the top of the precipice which overhangs this stream, and 
the streets which connect it with the other in many places con- 
sist of mere steps. The road by which the traveller ascends, is 
winding and steep to a painful degree, and this peculiarity of 
situation gave rise to one of the most remarkable works of art 
in this part of Switzerland. From the brink of the precipice in 
the upper town, the eye wanders fearfully over the various 
windings and chasms of this romantic glen, and then turns 
with scarcely less awe to the astonishing production of human 
ingenuity which surmounts it. It is a wire bridge for carriages, 
stretched from one precipice to the other, without any centre, 
of prodigious height, and longer, it is said, than any exist- 
ing in the world, and sustained only by the immense cables 
formed of iron wire, which pass over the gateways at each 
end, and bury themselves deeply in the solid rocks which are 
the real abutments of this inverted arch. It was an undertaking 
of great hardihood for a city so small, and with so few resources, 
The prospect of immediate gain was so small, that I was as- 
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sured it was necessary to give the architect the whole proceeds 
for forty years to cover his risks, in addition to the price of the 
work itself. The citizens, however, are beginning to reap the 
benefit of their enterprise in the increased resort of strangers to 
their city, of which this work forms one of the chief attractions * 
Its effect upon the eye in connection with the bold scenery be- 
neath it, is indescribable, and to the philosophic mind it gives 
new assurance of the triumph of science and skill over external 
obstacles, and a new proof of the maxim that ‘ KNOWLEDGE 1s 
POWER.” 

But Fribourg has been the theatre of a moral contest, of a 
nature which is more deeply interesting to humanity as well as 
to the Canton. The maxim, which its great work of art illus- 
trates so visibly, is recognised by mankind in practice almost 
universally, and the dread of diffusing knowledge is common to 
almost all who exercise power over others more ignorant. This 
feeling has shown itself sometimes in one form, and sometimes 
in another, and belongs exclusively to no party or sect either in 
politics or religion. Ambition fears it will produce rivals, and 
the spirit of independence is jealous lest it should form masters. 
Licentiousness and pharisaism, superstition and fanaticism, each 
dreads this power when placed in the hands of others. In days 
of anarchy, like those of Jack Cade, it is the people who dislike 
to see in the possession of others that which they have not 
themselves. In democracies, it is the demagogues whose influ- 
ence is based upon arts which enlightened men would at once 
discover, and that denounce knowledge as the enemy to liberty. 
In monarchies and aristocracies the higher classes endeavor to 
shut the doors of knowledge against the people with the argu- 
ment that it will only render them unhappy in their position, 
and unfit for their daily occupations, and that it is far better 
that they, the wiser and more skilful, should direct the affairs 
of the country, and Jeave the mass of the people to pursue their 
daily labors undisturbed. In communities where ecclesiastical 
power is predominant, those who hold it are not less anxious to 
retain the doctrines of religion, and sometimes, even its sacred 
books in their own hands, insisting, and doubtless often be- 
lieving, that the mass are incapable of judging correctly of truths 
so important, and often so mysterious, or of using them dis- 
creetly. Would that the advocates of protestant liberty were 

* Another work of art highly interesting to those who visit Fribourg, is an 
organ of uncommon power, constructed and presented to the cathedral by an 
artist of this city. Itnot only produces the effect of a band of instruments, but 
imitates so perfectly the sounds of human voices, that many persons cannot be 


persuaded, without examination, that they do not proceed from a choir of 
singers. 
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free from this reproach on the pages of history! Would that 
there were no traces of this spirit in the almost papal denun- 
ciations which are hurled against opponents in the theological 
controversies of the day, even in our own boasted asylum of re- 
ligious liberty ! 

Fribourg contains two striking monuments of a struggle on 
this great subject ; the immense building of the Jesuits’ college, 
which crowns one of the neighboring heights, and the public 
French school of the city, established and organized, and for a 
long time directed by the celebrated Pére Girard, which occu- 
pies a humbler but not less important place in the centre of the 
city. 

At a time when the Jesuits were compelled to abandon most 
other countries of Europe, they returned to a college estab- 
lished by their order in this neighborhood, and erected an im- 
mense additional building, capable of receiving five hundred 
pupils, as it was said, by the means of funds supplied from 
France, and with a view to the education of French pupils. I 
passed through this building at the period of its completion, and 
could trace in its very structure the system of discipline pro- 

sed. An immense dormitory occupied the upper story, di- 
vided into cells of about the same dimensions as those in our 
state prisons, and each closed with a separate door locking 
without, and containing a bed for a single boy. There were 
four ranges of cells, two next the walls and two in the centre of 
the room, so that 300 or 400 children could be lodged here each 
entirely separate from the other. Purblind caution! which 
imagines that it secures the innocence of a child by depriving 
him of intercourse with others, and forgets that it locks him up 
with his own passions, at an age when he has neither experience 
nor reason to aid in resisting them, and leaves him a prey to the 
most baneful vice of early years! On the same general plan, 
the pupils always study in the presence of a tutor; walk out 
only in military order after him ; and are allowed no intercourse 
with one other, except in a manner which may be heard by 
him. The great rule of discipline is that of unhesitating and 
implicit obedience, which I found inscribed over the interior of 
a door of a school in an Italian monastery ; “ Nolo et volo non 
habitant in hac domo ”—“ I will not and Iwill, do not dwell 
in this house.” 

The method of instruction is correspondent to the modes of 
discipline. These guardians of youth deem it necessary to keep 
the key of religious knowledge exclusively in their own hands 
—to inculcate upon the youth certain opinions and duties as 
infallible dictates of superior wisdom, and not to allow any op- 
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portunity for their being led astray, by examining the bible, or 
employing them in reasoning on these sacred subjects. ‘They 
allow no interference on the subject by lay teachers, and claim 
that the entire direction of the whole course of study should be 
in the hands of the priesthood, lest the reason should be too 
much developed, and the mind so much enlightened as to claim 
the right of judging for itself on subjects where they require im- 
plicit reliance on their instructers. 

The success of this institution has been very great, and it is 
now said to contain 800 pupils—chiefly, however, from the 
French families attached to the old regime. Its guardans have 
been invited to found a similar school in one of the interior Can- 
tons, and the liberality of the conservatives in religion and poli- 
tics is stated to have provided ample funds. It ought to be 
added, that many parents of other religious views believe that 
the tendency of the licentiousness and lawlessness of the present 
generation can only be counteracted by this discipline of abso- 
lute constraint and imprisonment, forgetting, in my view, the 
fundamental principles of human nature. 

The citizens of Fribourg, like those of the Cantons gen- 
erally, are divided in language—one part speaking German and 
another French ; and separate schools are established for the 
two languages. It is common however, here, as in most of the 
Cantons thus divided, to speak both languages. The French 
school contained in 1804 but 40 pupils, although it was the 
only resource of a population containing several hundred chil- 
dren. It was then committed to the monastic order of the Cor- 
deliers, of which Pére Girard was a distinguished member. 
Under enlightened direction, the number of pupils increased to 
150 in asingle year. In 1816 there were 280; and notwith- 
standing the effect of the famine in 1817, which drove many 
families from the city, there were still 277 in 1818. In 1823 
it contained 400 pupils. 

The causes of this increase are to be traced not merely to the 
improvement of the modes of instruction, and the increased 
value of the school to its pupils, but to the new interest felt by 
the parents in the education of their children, which extended 
even to those who were in wretched poverty. The same de- 
sire for instruction appeared in the children. They were very 
attentive at school, and unwilling to accept the leave of absence 
often granted by their parents. During the period of scarcity, 
they often came to the school thin and pale with hunger, and 
exhibited great zeal for their studies, when they had scarcely 
strength to pursue them. Those who were too young to enter 
the school, often came to beg for admission, and the little chil- 
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dren delighted to steal in with their elder brothers, to wonder at 
all that was going on. 

The object proposed by the excellent regenerator of this 
school was to ‘form the mind in order to form the heart, and 
direct the life; to establish a Christian in the sense of Fenelon 
and Rollin, and to follow the steps of these great masters. 
They discouraged the vain and dangerous art, which sought 
only to adorn and furnish the mind. Their object was the edu- 
cation of youth; and this education was above all the cultivation 
of the reason and the conscience ; and of the sentiments which 
commence with gratitude to parents, and ought to terminate 
in piety towards God.” 

The general instruction was, at first, purely elementary in 
consequence of the small number and ignorance of the pupils. 
It was subsequently greatly extended and increased, and yet 
care was taken to arrange the school in classes, rising gradually 
one above another, so that no pupil should be compelled to go 
farther than his faculties, or age, or future destination rendered 
desirable. 

The increase of pupils soon rendered this degree of division 
impracticable ; a single instructor was no longer able to attend 
to so many different grades, and it became necessary to con- 
solidate the classes so that the pupils who had made some pro- 
gress were compelled to go back, at the entrance of new pu- 
pils, and retrace with weariness the steps they had already 
taken, or spend their time in idleness, alike injurious to them 
and their comrades. 

In 1816, the plan of mutual instruction was introduced into 
Switzerland—one of the happy consequences of the general 
peace which opened the continent to light from abroad—and the 
guardians of this school were enabled to return to their original 
plan. Instead of arranging 280 children into four classes, where 
the new pupil and the old, the ignorant and the advanced, were 
mingled in a confused mass, and received instructions which 
were not well adapted to any single class of their minds, they 
were enabled, by the aid of monitors, to divide them into twenty 
seven classes or grades, where each pupil found his place and 
companions of his own rank ; where the lessons could be adapt- 
ed precisely to the capacities of all, and yet each allowed to 
advance as fast as his powers permitted by entering a new class. 

In this mode it was easy to secure at the same moment, and 
under the same direction, a primary and a secondary school, 
without that chasm which often exists between them from the 
varying plans of their teachers, and with every facility for ren- 


dering the transition from one grade to another more easy. 
33* 
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In adopting the plan of mutual instruction, however, it must 
not be forgotten, that care was taken to divest its form as much 
as possible, of stiffness and military aspect, and at the same 
time the most effectual means were employed, by judicious 
modifications and constant inspection and examination, to ban- 
ish that mechanical character with which it has been so often 
in many schools justly reproached. An experienced observer 
of schools informed me that he had examined the school of Pére 
Girard with care, and found it entirely free from the mecha- 
nism which he had often found in others established on this 
system. ‘The following sketch will illustrate the plan adopted. 

During my visit to the school several years since there were 
five classes, each in three divisions and six subdivisions. In each 
class, three subdivisions at a time were on the benches, and 
three in circles, assembled around the cards or the monitor. 
The time was divided as in the following tables ; the first column 
indicating the time employed, and the ‘others the divisions with 
their respective occupations. 





Minutes Benches Subject. dircle. Subject, 
Morning. Catechism, a.l to- (5 min for retiring.) 
gether. ‘ Grammar. 

30 2 4 Sdivis. Writing. do. 
30 136 * do. 
20 245 Problems in Arith. 3 6 Lesson in Arith. 
20 136 do. 4% do. 
20 245 French dictation. | 1 3 6 French reading, 
20 1 6 do. do. 

Afternoon 30 min. Catechism, (5mm. for retiring.) 
20 5 German dictation. : German reading. 
20 6 do . do. 

4. 


45 1 Conjugation. ) Geography 























The exercises in the benches were always in writing—those 
in the circles viva voce. By observing on the table the divisions 
employed in each way in successive periods, it will be seen that 
the same exercises were alternately given to two great portions 
of the school. One of the two higher classes was always under 
the immediate instruction of the master, and he frequently 
passed the others in review. The monitors for the lower classes 
were chosen from these, and were thus alternately, for half an 
hour, pupils ; acquiring knowledge and receiving directions from 
the master; and for half an hour teachers, perfecting and fixing 
what they have acquired, by communicating it toe others. No 
monitor was chosen for all subjects, but each for that which was 
most familiar to him, and was engaged in teaching on this sub- 
ject, while his less advanced companions were receiving instruc- 
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tions of the same kind. For example, those pupils who had 
by their talents or application acquired a knowledge of arith- 
metic superior to their class in general, were employed as moni- 
tors in arithmetic to other classes, while their own were pursu- 
ing or repeating lessons on this subject. In this way the more 
advanced pupils were preserved from the ennui and idleness, 
which are so often the result of rapid progress, while they were 
employed in a manner useful to themselves and others. Each 
monitor continued in this course a month, but was observed 
and examined with care to prevent his falling behind his class. 

By allowing the monitor to teach nothing of which his know- 
ledge had not been thoroughly ascertained, the evil of incorrect 
instruction, which is sometimes charged upon this system, was 
prevented. Where this point is secured, experience has proved, 
that the familiarity of a monitor with the modes of thinking and 
habits of expression of children and his more full comprehen- 
sion of the difficulties felt by them, render him even more ca- 
pable of explaining to them a subject with which he is himself 
familiar, than most persons in advanced years. As the mind 
attains maturity, it becomes more and more difficult for us to 
recall the state of the young mind, or to change the logical and 
studied modes of expression, to which we are accustomed, for 
the simple language of childhood. It is from this difficulty that 
so few are found who can interest children in their instruction, 
or find access to their minds. An additional advantage arises 
from the familiarity which will lead the pupils to state more 
freely their difficulties to one more nearly of the same age. 

1 was assured, both by the immediate teacher of the school 
and by Pére Girard himself, whose power of adopting his lan- 
guage to an infant capacity is seldom rivalled, that they had 
often found a monitor succeed in making the pupils understand 
a difficult point, where they had failed, by repeating the same 
explanations in a more childlike form, or with more childish il- 
lustrations—and that they had often learned from him the best 
modes of explaining to other children. The visit of Mr Vinet 
to Beuggen, in a former number of the Annals, presents a simi- 
lar statement from the director of that institution ; and I believe 
every instructor who has thoroughly examined the young mind, 
will find occasion for a similar conclusion. It is, in short, only 
what is true in an army, where the most humble corporal is 
more capable of teaching the manual exercise of platoon man- 
ceuvres than the general himself. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the monitors are but 
repeaters of what they have learned—that they are employed 
only on those subjects which come within the reach of a young 
mind. In every case of difficulty the monitor is required to raise 
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his hand, and the master goes immediately to hisaid ; and it is his 
principal duty to observe the manner and examine the results of 
their instructions, that he may correct or change them as cir- 
cumstances require. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





MORAL EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION. 


One effect of the multiplicity of labor saving machinery among 
us, from the improved hand mill and hoe, to the canal and rail 
road, — along with the abundance of natural and artificial pro- 
ductions in this land of general activity and industry, — has been 
to increase the number of temptations, at every corner, to every 
species of vice. He who is disposed to be a glutton, a drunk- 
ard, or a sensualist, in any form, can easily become so, and with 
comparatively little expense. We do not here attempt to show 
that the balance of tendencies, in our present highly civilized 
state, is in favor of vice; or that it is not on the whole favorable 
to virtue. But we do say that if people will be vicious, no 
country or age ever offered them better opportunities than the 
United States, in 1837. 

But whether people embrace these opportunies or resist the 
temptation, depends, we suppose, in no small degree, on their 
education. If they have been trained to habits of great simplicity, 
and if they have been taught to govern themselves, then the 
danger is not very imminent. But if otherwise ; if they have 
been brought up in luxurious, enervated habits ; and if they have 
little power to control their pampered appetites and wayward 
passions, then will they be in continual danger of making 
‘ shipwreck.’ 

Now who that has observed what our modern education is, 
does not know that if it were our grand object to destroy the 
reputation and morals of the young, we could hardly take a more 
effective course than that which is now usually pursued. Are 
not children — even in our most retired villages, and among our 
simplest inhabitants—al nost without an exception, furnished from 
the very cradle, with food and drink, a large proportion of which 
is too heating and stimulating*, to say nothing of the excessive 
heat of our apartments, the improper material of our clothing and 

* Prof. Caldwell, in a recent number of the Transylvania Journal of Medi- 
cine, in speaking of this very subject says of the people of the United States 
that ‘ we are all gluttons ;’ and as if doubtful whether he should be understood, 


immediately adds; ‘I speak literally, not figuratively, — we are habitual glut- 
tons.’ 
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bedding, and a thousand other causes of weakness and effemina- 
cy? Are they not indulged, very largely, in the use of condi- 
ments, as spice, pepper, mustard, pickles, vinegar, salt, &c. 
as well as of confectionaries? And has not the point been set- 
tled, long ago, among medical men, that these things, which 
pervert aud pamper the appetite, have a tendency to excite and 
inflame the passions? And as if to set on fire a pile of com- 
bustible matter which had been for many years accumulating, 
are there not among the playmates of our children numerous 
incendiaries, ready to apply the torch or the brand, and begin 
the work of destruction? And lastly, are not children left igno- 
rant of their danger, and of the means of escaping it till the con- 
flagration has actually begun, and the work of death has made 
considerable progress ? 

We fear that this whole matter of the carly physical and moral 
management of the young, is strangely and most unfortunately 
perverted. ‘The general practice, adopted by parents, on some 
points, is to cover up or conceal, lest they should pervert. The 
intention is good; but is there not a great mistake in regard to 
results? Is concealment ever effected? We doubt it. We 
have had opportunities to know something of the state of these 
things in those places of New England where there must be, if 
any where, what some call the purity of ignorance. But did 
ignorance succeed? Alas! no such thing. We are fully per- 
suaded that concealment was not effected, in one case in a hun- 
dred, 

Further than this; not only were parental attempts at conceal- 
ment wholly unsuccessful, but the result was an entire defeat of 
their own best and purest intentions. Perhaps we should not 
say purest. There is something even in parental management 
in these cases which seems to us so utterly unholy as almost to 
partake of the character of impurity. If the parent simply put 
off his child by saying that the matter was beyond his age or 
understanding, and then left him to find out the truth as he 
could, the evil would be far less than it now is. But there are 
so many falsehoods told, some of them too, of so weak a charac- 
ter, and sv easily seen through, that the child soon learns to dis- 
regard what is told him, even when we present the truth. More 
than this, the efforts to deceive him excite a prurient curiosity, 
and induce a kind of physical precocity which would be prevent- 
ed either by cur silence or the plain truth. 

We have spoken of certain districts of country in which at- 
tempts at concealment were utterly unsuccessful. We have also 
spoken in a former number, of the sad condition of some of our 
schools. ‘The reader will permit us to advert to the state of 
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things in a school district on the Green Mountain range of New 
England, not far from the place of our earliest associations ; a 
region, above all others we have known, most likely to escape the 
general infection. 

It was a district of about twentyfive or thirty families, most 
of them plain republican farmers. They were frugal in their 
habits, and simple in their manners. ‘They sustained a school 
of from thirtyfive to fifty pupils, and employed teachers, who, 
though not always very intelligent, were generally correct in their 
moral character. ‘The pupils were usually from four to four- 
teen years of age, but a few of them were somewhat older. 

Now we knew well the school in question from 1803 to 1813. 
During this whole period with scarcely a single year’s exception, 
there were in the school a greater or less number of abandoned 
pupils, of both sexes ; but chiefly of the males. There were 
licentious looks, words, songs, books and writings, on the snow 
and elsewhere. More than this, there were licentious actions. 
There was scarcely a male pupil of six years of age — and none 
of eight — whose head was not filled with just such imaginations 
and thoughts and in just such order and company as were cal- 
culated to poison his morals, especially when taken in connection 
with the course of attempted concealment which was carried on 
at home. We could relate and attest many a tale, which if it 
did not stagger the faith of our readers would at least excite their 
astonishment, and lead them to doubt whether the worst of this 
vice has yet been told. 

This was of course about thirty years ago, and in circumstan- 
ces, as we have already said, less favorably adapted to develop 
evil propensities than those of the most simple neighborhoods of 
New England, as society now is. What, then, may be inferred of 
the state of things at the present time, especially where the young 
are surrounded from the first with every form of temptation ? 

And what is to be done? Shall the old system of conceal- 
ment be continued? This is the general sentiment. ‘The veri- 
est touch of such a subject by the most pure and virtuous parent 
and teacher is to defile — so say some. It is of such a nature 
that it cannot be met. It must be let alone. 

The ‘let alone’ system has been tried, we think effectually. 
If the experiment has not been continued long enough, we won- 
der how long its friends would have it continued. Another six 
thousand years? The experiment of six thousand years already 
made, has effected nothing — nay, things have gone on worse 
and worse, especially for the last half century. Why should it be 
any longer adhered to? Why not abandon it, and try some 
other course ? 
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A different system has been proposed. It is to give to parents 
and teache sa knowledge of their physiological nature, and of the 
results to the human system, especially to the young, of every 
form of licentiousness. ‘These parents and teachers, thus en- 
lightened, and guided by wisdom and benevolence, it is expected, 
will, in their own time, and as their children come to the proper 
age, impart by degrees such information as will lead them to a 
kind of reverence for their nature, or at least for the laws which 
govern it; andin this way preoccupy the ground before the seeds 
of vice, every where abundant, come to be sown in it. 

The experiment is not wholly untried. Some fathers have 
attempted it, and with the most complete success. Their sons 
come to them for advice on the government of their rising pro- 
pensities, with as much freedom as they do on subjects which 
are usually considered common and appropriate. And the re- 
sults are most happy. 

But how shall the system be promulgated? How shall pa- 
rents and teachers acquire knowledge so indispensable as that 
which will enable them to perform, faithfully, this responsible 
task? It is one of no ordinary difficulty. Yet its difficulties 
are not insurmountable. ‘They have in individual instances been 
overcome ; they can be so again. We believe, moreover, that 
they might be gradually overcome in the whole community. 

The first point is to convince mankind of the necessity of the 
knowledge of which we speak. People are exceedingly skepti- 
cal on this subject. Few believe there is any considerable dan- 
ger. ‘Many of our youth,’ say they, ‘are totally ignorant on 
the subject you name. Others though not ignorant themselves, 
suppose every body else is. But as sure as you introduce topics 
of conversation, like these, you undeceive the latter and enlight- 
en the former ; and thus defeat your own purpose ; and perhaps 
lead them to destruction in a fire of your own kindling.’ 

But there is not such a degree of ignorance on the subject as 
many people suppose. Not one young man in a hundred is in 
the supposed predicament. And not more than one in a hun- 
dred would be made worse by any disclosures, not ill timed or 
wholly gratuitous. On the other hand multitudes in every hun- 
dred never dream of sinning against the laws of their own nature, 
and some even suppose they are yielding a strict obedience to 
one of its most imperious dictates. We believe thousands of 
invalids and hundreds of premature deaths are, in this way, 
brought about every year. 

What, then, we say again — how shall mankind be awaken- 
ed? Shail it be done by public lectures? Or shall it be done 
by books and periodicals ? — Both methods have been attempted, 
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and both have done good. It is true, as we have already said, 
that the timid have not failed to tremble — and we scarcely 
wonder — for fear of the consequences. However, we have 
ample testimony to prove, at least to our own satisfaction, that 
some of the efforts referred to have done immense good. 

The book regarded by the community as most objectionable, 
is a Lecture to Young Men, of which we have formerly spoken 
at sufficient length. We are well aware that it is liable to abuse, 
like all other good things; and that it is best adapted to the 
wants of parents. Nor are we sure that some of the details of 
the second edition, just published, might not have been omitted, 
Without disadvantage, even to them. Still it is a work which 
certainly comes very near the wants not only of parents, but of 
that numerous class of citizens who must soon become in their 
turn, the guardians of the public morals and sentiment ; and we 
are compelled to believe that its influence, as a means of arousing 
the human mind on a subject of vital importance to all the valu- 
able interests of the community, cannot be otherwise than favor- 
able. 

Another work, which has been strongly objected to, is entitled, 
‘Conversations on the Gospels,’ of which two volumes of con- 
siderable size have been published. It is probably intended by 
the author, in part, at least, to be the commencement of a sort 
of juvenile commentary on the the life and doctrines of the Sa- 
viour; and it seems to have been his plan neither to omit nor 
slide over any part of the sacred history, but to regard the whole 
as written for the instruction both of children and adults. This 
work has met with a most singular reception. For while a few 
of the guardians of the press have commended it as a whole— 
not, however, without feeling some difficulties — to the perusal 
of parents and teachers, others have denounced it in terms of no 
measured severity; especially the first volume. I[nsinuations 
even against the purity of the editor himself, have, in one or two 
public papers been ungenerously thrown out ; and in one instance 
by an individual whose intimate acquaintance with facts should 
have prevented the utterance of a thought so obviously unjust. 

We cannot, as we have elsewhere said, attempt to vouch for 
the religious opinions of the editor of the work in question, at 
least if we understand him; for some of them appear to 
us to be most manifestly unscriptural and erroneous. But, with 
all its errors, we have deemed it worthy the perusal of judicious 
parents and teachers. Its editor is evidently one of those teach- 
ers who in their zeal to present a living picture of what they 
deem valuable in the methods of presenting religious truth, as 
well as all sorts of truth to the public eye, either forget the state 
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of the world as it is, or form a wrong judgment respecting it. 
He is so devotedly a ‘ spiritualist,’ that in handling material 
subjects he appears to forget or overlook the material associations 
of most of the individuals into whose hands his book as well as 
all books must gaturally and almost necessarily fall. 

We would be spiritualists, in our aim, as much as those who 
claim this special appellation. We believe as firmly as they, 
that moral education is shamefully neglected. One of the dif- 
ferences between us ts that while, in our instructions, verbal or 
written, we put matter in the foreground for spiritual purposes, 
they occupy the same place with spirit. We dwell much on 
physical or physiological education, and insist strongly on its im- 
portance ; but it is chiefly for the sake of the moral or spiritual 
nature ; and because we do not believe the latter can be greatly 
exalted except through the medium of the former. Sull we 
again say, it is the spiritual nature we would elevate; and we 
have little sympathy with those friends of improvement who 
would only make us better and more improved animals. Such 
an error we conceive to be far more dangerous to human happi- 
ness than an over or undue or disproportioned attention to the 
spiritual part. And yet unless this influence of our teachers, 
both in their example and their direct instructions, is highly 
moral and spiritual in its tendency, we are of opinion that the 
results of their efforts, as things now are, is greatly in favor of 
what might be called materialism. In other words, the tendency 
of education, as a whole, at the present time, unless in the hands 
of spiritually minded men, is but to render its subjects the better 
and more efficient animals. It is but to make them more polish- 
ed perhaps; but it is only to make them polished atheists. We 
believe that more infidels are made by the schools — even by 
such as are christian in name, but are practically destitute of the 
spirit of christianity — than by all other modern efforts. It is 
not open but covert infidelity which is to be dreaded. 

[t is with views like these that we hail every effort, however 
imperfect, whose ultimate tendency seems to us to be, not so 
much to eradicate or destroy our animal natures, as to perfect 
and adorn them with a view to render them better and more 
perfect temples for the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. If we 
fail in this —if in attempting to direct the public mind to the 
education of the young, from the earliest infancy, on the strict 
principles of physiology, we do but join in the general but often 
unintentional crusade of matter against spirit, then do we defeat 
our highest object and dearest purposes. We regard this life as 
a great school for the formation of character — moral or spiritual 
character — and we hail every measure which keeps this in view 
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as its ultimate object; while we as sorely deprecate every effort 
whether by ourselves or others, which directly or indirectly tends 
to render us of the earth, earthly. 

If parents and teachers will seriously and candidly and prayer- 
fully examine this matter, we believe they will rejoice at every 
ray of light on the subject of early moral or physical manage- 
ment, even though it should appear in a garb to which they are 
unaccustomed, and to which they have some objections. ‘They 
will not fail to regard him as their greatest benefactor who fur- 
nishes them with the greatest number of motives and means by 
which they may make the bodies of those entrusted to their care 
better vehicles of the spirit for whose purposes those bodies were 
given. ‘They will not fail to perceive, so it seems to us, that in 
order to be able to present our bodies a living sacrifice to the 
public good, of this world and worlds future, those bodies must 
be studied and understood, and watched and educated. 





EXAMPLES OF MISEDUCATION. 


Many a person is injured for life by the wrong impressions of 
infancy and childhood. Many of the bad habits and customs of 
individuals, which are regarded as constitutional, have their or- 
igin in parental errors. Nor does the fact that these errors are 
the result of ignorance prevent at all their injurious tendency. 

Of all the bad habits which children acquire, none are more 
obviously the result of mistaken early education—rather of mis- 
education—than an unreasonable and injurious diffidence. Mul- 
titudes of excellent men suffer for life, and perhaps bury their 
talents in their own breasts, or ultimately in the grave, who but 
for diffidence might have been lights and guicles in society. 
The same causes which operate to produce this unhappy habit. 
sometimes result in the contrary trait of character—too much as- 
surance ; but we believe the latter is far more easily corrected 
in subsequent life than the former. 

We have procured from living individuals of known verac- 
ity, the following statements in regard to their early educa- 
tion. ‘Their true names, for obvious reasons, we choose to 
suppress, but the statements themselves may be relied on 
as facts. The first case is from a person whose reputation, in 
spite of his diffidence, has raised him to a station of considera- 
ble influence. 
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Improper Early Associations. 399 


‘In my early life I lived in a neighborhood of plain people 
of good sense, but who were in many respects remarkably igno- 
rant. ‘They regarded a farmer as the best specimen of human- 
ity, and especially as possessing the best sense. Persons of 
secondary talents would do very well, it was thought, for me- 
chanics, manufacturers, &c, but not so well for farmers. ‘The 
fools, it was commonly said, and to a certain extent was believ- 
ed, were sent to the academy or the college, where they were 
fitted to be ministers, lawyers, &c.* 

‘Jt was not strange, therefore, that the idea should prevail 
(which was certainly the fact) that if a child manifested an un- 
usual fondness for study, he was necessarily deficient in good 
sense. This idea | early imbibed, and thus a supposed natural 
connection between mental weakness and a love of learning was 
one of my earliest associations. 

‘And yet in spite of this belief I was exceedingly fond of 
books and school. When I was no more than five years of age, 
and had scarcely been to school eight months, | was pronoun- 
ced by the master, one of his best spellers. 1 scarcely remem- 
ber the time when I could not spell all the common tables in 
Webster's Spelling Book without losing a word. And as we 
had a head to each class in those days, my skill at spelling al- 
ways secured for me this distinction. Added to all this, | was 
caressed both by my teacher and others on account of my “ for- 
wardness,”’ and it was universally understood and said that I 
was aremarkably good scholar. 

‘ | was early taken from school and required to assist my father 
about the farm. But my mind dwelt with so much pleasure on 
books and school thut though no boy was ever more desirous of 
being faithful to a parent, and none ever more industrious, 
there was often a degree of mental absence that greatly embar- 
rassed my father (who did not understand it,) and rendered my 
assistance far less valuable than otherwise it might have been. 

‘ Sometimes, in his impatience, he used to remind me of my 
defects by comparing me with other boys, and showing how 
much more useful they were to their parents; and sometimes, 
he spoke of my being good for nothing in a way that led me to 
suppose that | must be one of those unfortunates whom nature 


* The influence of common plain anecdotes in forming character is striking- 
ly illustrated, to my own mind, by a fact which L recollect, and will here relate. 
The story was current in my native region, and was often told, whether it was 
believed or not. 

A farmer had a calf which appeared not to know enough to take its food. 
The first thought of the owner was to destroy it. What could it be good for? 

A person who had heard that the farmer had a calf of the kind, said ; * You 
need not killit. Send it to college.’ 
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had pointed out, as deficient im common sense, and who were 
destined to college, at least if they could get there. This, with 
the association of ideas ] then had, was equivalent to admitting 
that I was an idiot, and little else than an idiot | accordingly 
became. 

‘| believed, with my father, that I should never be good for 
any thing on the farm, and gave all up for lost. As for going to 
college, my father’s poverty, as [ thought, precluded the possibil- 
ity of that, if | desired it. In this way | went on for many 
years. I was disgusted with home, and the employments of 
home, and sought anxiously some other occupation. [ sought 
especially to become an apprentice to a printer, where | sup- 
posed | could have a full supply of books and study. But my 
father discouraged me, saying he could not spare me, and more 
than insinuating at the same time, that | was unfit for any busi- 
ness whatever except to stay on the farm with him—hardly for 
that. 

‘ The consequence of all this was, a degree of disgust mingled 
with misanthropy. My dissatisfaction rose to such a pitch, that 
I absented myself, for the most part, from cheerful company, 


especially of the other sex ; and though living in the midst of 


society, gradually became a sort of hermit. 

‘There was another circumstance not altoget!er in my favor. 
My parents rarely visited, or received any visitors. When they 
did, | was seldom allowed to join in the conversation, or even 
to be present if it was possible to get me out of the w 
Thus, while on the one hand, I shunned society, my pareuis 
excluded me from it, on the other; and I grew up almost as 
ignorant of what was proper behavior before people, as the beasts 
of the stall. 

‘Perhaps I ought to have mentioned before now, that having 
a kind hearted mother, she had early taught me to be humane, 
and tender; and I had also a tolerable share of one kind of 
conscientiousness. I had also a great deal of vanity, or what 
the phrenologists call the love of approbation. The result was, 
that of all young men living | was, as it appears to me, among 
the most awkward. I was almost as bashful as Cowper the 
poet, who dared not to look higher than the shoe buckles of the 
elder boys. At least, I seldom ventured to look a person in the 
face while he was speaking to me ; but often stood looking down 
to the ground, twirling my hat, or making some odd motion or 
other. 

‘ My diffidence was, in fact, so great, and increased upon me 
to such an extent that I soon became quite miserable, when in 
company of any sort except my parents and a few neighbors; 
and I preferred solitude even to these. 
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‘How often have I looked, with feelings of envy, upon 
those young people who could hold up their heads and converse 
with their superiors in age with nearly as much ease and free- 
dom as with those of their own years! How often have | vain- 
ly wished that I had been born some other individual ; and born 
to good sense, instead of a fondness for books and learning ! 

‘As | grew older and found, by experience, that | was 
not so much wanting in sense as | had previously supposed, 
I made many efforts to shake off the spell that bound me. But 
alas! 1 had so long taken myself to be deficient in sense, and 
kept myself back from coming in contact with society that my 
efforts were constantly defeated. If I succeeded in rousing my- 
self to a sense of my own importance, and my equality to those 
around me, my conscientiousness soon discovered some error of 
word or conduct, which it was supposed at once others saw, and 
this so abashed me that my diffidence came over me like a 
cloud, and so embarrassed me as to produce greater blunders 
and errors than before. 

‘Or if I succeeded in rousing for the time a kind of assur- 
ance, it was apt to assume the appearance of forwardness, or 
dogmatism, or a spirit of contradiction, which, when it was over, 
I always seriously and bitterly regretted; and which was not 
unfrequently as unpleasant to others as it was painful to myself. 

‘I never thought myself on a par with the rest of mankind, 
even after | was twentyfive or thirty years of age. I mean [ 
never thought so, as the first feeling. If 1 met or conversed 
with an individual I almost always yielded the whole ground to 
him; and if I did not do this, in my struggle to maintain my 
right, | always went to the other extreme, and appeared self- 
confident, if not dictatorial. And thus I went on for years; 
nay, to some extent to the present hour. 

‘A consciousness of my frequent and daily errors and weak- 
nesses rendered me as | proceeded in life, either more and more 
awkward or more and more dogmatic, and apparently self con- 
fident: sometimes one, and sometimes the other. Nor was it 
uncommon for me to vibrate from one extreme to the other in 
a single conversation with a friend. I have forced myself, as 
Shakspeare says, to my own conceit, and begun a conversation 
well, and with propriety ; yet in three or five minutes, something 
which | said or did has caused a misgiving which has as effectu- 
ally chained my eyes to the ground and silenced my tongue, as 
if physical force had been applied. ‘The same effect has often 
been produced by a confident assertion—though I knew it was 
mere assertion and destitute of argument—on the part of my 
opponent. 
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‘ At other times, though more rarely, the condition of things 
has been reversed, and though I have commenced a conversa- 
tion under a load of diffidence which I could hardly sustain, 
some hit, or word of encouragement, has so changed my feel- 
ings that [ have gone at once to the other extreme ; and if [ 
have not been eloquent, or argumentative, I have, at the least, 
been overbearing. 

‘ Another “ thorn in my flesh” was a constant suspicion that 
on account of the awkwardness of my manners or habits or 
appearance, people were every where taking notice of me, 
and making game of me. Perhaps no one thing raade me 
more miserable than this foolish and unworthy suspicion. I 
could scarcely see a person smile, without suspecting he was 
laughing or going to laugh, at my expense. 

‘1 well remember one fact, which to those who have never 
felt the misery I endured, will be hardly credible. Yet nothing 
is or can be more true. It happened, too, when I was nearly 
thirty years old. 

‘Having purchased a horse one day, I mounted it to ride 
away, and was obliged, within a few rods of my door, to pass a 
shop where considerable numbers of people were accustomed 
to rendezvous. As I was seating myself on the saddle, | ob- 
served several persons looking to see how [ appeared on my 
new horse, and by their countenances, ready as I supposed, to 
laugh—for I was a miserable horseman—which so disconcerted 
me that I lost all self command, and could not, for the life of me, 
get my right foot into the stirrup, or restrain the horse. The 
latter trotted on, and though the motion was not violent, I lost 
all muscular power so completely, that just as | was opposite the 
shop where the laughing spectators were, I fell like a log upon 
the ground, as astonished at myself, as the spectators were 
amused. 

‘Every day of my life, though I am now approaching sixty 
years of age, have I been, in a greater or less degree, a suffer- 
er, from my diffidence. Fool, as I am accustomed at first— 
that is, before reflection—to think myself, multitudes who do not 
know me, take advantages of me to which they are not entitled, 
and I am perpetually tempted to refrain from mingling in society 
because I am perpetually misunderstood. 1 hope my story will 
save some youth from similar suffering, and society from sus- 
taining the burden of another such eccentric and sometimes 
misanthropic being.’ 


The following, though less replete with instruction than the 
foregoing, is yet an interesting case. It exhibits a father in a 
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light somewhat unfavorable. And yet, reader, that father was 
regarded as one of the savans of our land. Now if there are 
parental errors, so glaring, among men of so highly cultivated 
minds, and in the best walks of society, what may not be feared 
in regard to those who are less acquainted with human nature 
and the best means of directing it? 


‘1 was the youngest of a large family. My father was an ex- 
cellent man, and took great pains in the education of all his chil- 
dren, especially the older ones. All his sons had the benefits of 
a collegiate course of instruction but myself. For me, there 
seemed to be a sort of a presentiment in the family—how it or- 
iginated | know not—that | should never make any thing. The 
sentiment was not only common in the family, but in the neigh- 
borhood. ‘The only individual who held out a word of encour- 
agement to me was my mother. Had it not been for her, I 
should have utterly despaired. But when all others seemed to 
look upon me as hopeless, she sometimes put her soft hand upon 
my head, and said, ‘“‘ Never mind, my son; take courage ; show 
them that you can do something; you may be a man yet, in 
spite of them all.” 

‘] went to school but little, and I scarcely derived any bene- 
fit from that little. ‘The want of confidence which existed in 
those around me had diminished my confidence in myself. I 
nad never been very anxious to learn; and [ was now less anx- 
ious than ever. Nearly all | cared for, was to get through the 
day without physical suffering. 

‘But I was not only slow to learn; I was actually rather 
vicious. There were boys in the neighborhood who were pro- 
fane ; and I insensibly acquired something of the habit. But I 
cared little, even when caught in it. While there had remained 
any hope of securing my father’s approbation and confidence, I 
never could have allowed myself in a profane word; but now 
that he seemed to have given me up, I became nearly indiffer- 
ent to praise or blame. 

‘ About this time a new teacher came into the school, who by 
some means or other succeeded in inspiring me with a little 
courage. He probably understood my character, and had _re- 
solved on its development. Finding that I made very respec- 
table progress in a particular branch of study, he one day men- 
tioned the fact to my father in my presence. Your son, 
Robert, said he, is getting along in his arithmetic very finely. 
Those who have never been ina similar situation, little know 
the sensations it produced. Hope for an instant revived—the 
hope of recovering my father’s favor. But how were my mo- 
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mentary anticipations instantaneously crushed, when my father, 
in a very significant tone, and with a peculiar look at me across 
the table, replied, ‘‘ Robert getting along well! Far enough 
from that. He never will come to any thing.” 

‘ During the winter, however, notwithstanding every discour- 
agement, | did something ; and by the interference of my moth- 
er, | was sent away in the following May, to the academy. [ 
carried with me all my vicious habits, especially my profaneness. 

‘One day soon after my admission, on hearing another pupil 
use profane language, I was so struck with the folly and guilt of 
the practice, that | renounced it entirely, and from that day to 
this [ have never been known, in a single instance, though | say 
it myself, to break my resolution of amendment. 

‘I also reformed in some other respects. My reformation was 
accompanied by an increased fondness for my studies. When 
I had been some time at the institution, I made a public profes- 
sion of religion. By degrees I gained confidence in my own 
powers, and capacity of doing something, until I resolved at 
length to be as good as the rest of my brothers, in spite of the 
unfavorable impressions which I had hitherto obtained. 

‘My determination to go forward increased my ability to do 
so, and my progress in all my studies was, in the end, quite re- 
spectable. Even my father became convinced of his error. “| 
must give it up,” said he one day to the family. ‘“ Robert will 
yet come out bright. And on another occasion, some time af- 
terward, he said to a friend. ‘1 once thought Robert would 
never make any thing in the world; but I must give it up. He 
is already nearly equal to the rest, and is coming on.” 

‘1 have little to boast of, it is true ; but I believe | have made 
my way in the world, thus far, a great deal better than at the 
age of fourteen or sixteen any one could have anticipated. Yet 
even now I have seasons of depression and discouragement. 
This is particularly the case when I am a little out of health, 
or perplexed by business. ‘Then it is that the disheart- 
ening voice of my father, ‘“ Robert will never come to any 
thing,” seems to ring in my ears, and for a moment casts a damp 
over my whole feelings in spite of my better judgment. I do 
not know that it impairs my usefulness, at Jeast in any consider- 
able degree ; but it greatly diminishes my happiness.’ 

















Governing by Persuasion and Love. 


THE TEACHER I LOVED MOST. 


No teacher possessed such unbounded control over me, said a 
lady one day, as Miss B. I was at that time only about seven 
years old, but I shall never forget the attachment which existed. 

Was it you alone, | asked. that was so attached to her, or was 
the attachment common in the school ? 

‘We all loved her,’ she replied. ‘I do not know of a pupil 
in the school that did not love her like a parent.’ 

Why was this? Wherein did she differ from your other 
teachers, at that period ? 

‘She was unusually kind and affectionate to us. She was 
very fond of telling us stories. Story telling in school was quite 
new to us; and so strange did it seem, that we almost feared it 
was something wrong. Yet no little beings were ever happier 
than we, while she told us stories.’ 

Were the stories usually short ones ? 

‘ Sometimes long, and sometimes short ; but they were always 
full of interest. We needed no urging to attend to them. We 
esteemed it a favor to be permitted to hear them.’ 

Were they related during what are called the school hours, or 
was it during the intermission or recess ? 

‘In both; but oftenest during the school hours. When we 
had been studying well for a long time, she would perhaps say ; 
Now you may all of you lay down your books, and I will tell 
you a story. 

W hat else did she, that made you peculiarly attached to her ? 

‘She used to keep little sewing schools, at the close of the 
day school; which, though very fond of play, we esteemed it a 
great favor to be permitted to attend. As soon as the school 
was dismissed, we were allowed to run home, and get our work, 
and come to the school room and sew.’ 

Was it the sewing in company of your mates you were fond 
of, or the society of your teacher ? 

‘ The latter, principally. We were never more happy — not 
even at home —than in her company. We thought her among 
the most handsome, the most neatly dressed, the most amiable 
and the most excellent of the earth. No school teacher at least, 
was ever so good a teacher as Miss B. We would not have 
exchanged her for any other — I was going to say for all others — 
in the world.’ 

Did she often inflict punishment ? 

‘ Seldom indeed, if ever. There was no necessity for it. I 
remember my father asked me and my sister, one day, how it 
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happened that we did not oftener get punished. We told him 
we loved the teacher too well to do any thing wrong.’ 

Do you mean to say she never punished at all ? 

‘I donot. She did sometimes punish, though it was seldom.’ 

Was there any thing very peculiar in her method of disci- 
pline ? 

‘She took great pains to have the school all see that the pun- 
ishment was justly inflicted ; that the transgressors had brought 
it upon themselves ; and that she took no pleasure in punishing 
for the sake of punishing. 

‘I remember, in particular, that a number of the larger boys, 
having done something wrong, were called out to be punished. 
It was Monday ; and the minister of the parish had preached 
the day before, from that memorable text, ‘‘ The way of trans- 
gressors is hard.”” She applied the text to the case before her, 
and with the most complete success. Every boy seemed to feel 
that he was indeed a transgressor; and that the way of trans- 
gressors was truly hard.’ ; 

She must have been a capital teacher. Were you not sorry 
to leave her at the close of the term ? 

‘ Very sorry, indeed ; and few if any of us could refrain from 
tears. We wept at the school room, and we wept after we got 
home ; and some of us were almost unwilling to be comforted. 
The only hope | had was, that she would be employed again, the 
next summer; of which my father tried to give me some en- 
couragement.’ 

Was she employed the next term ? 

‘No; she was engaged, early, in another district. Her sister 
was employed, who was an excellent teacher; but not equal to 
the first.’ 

Have you ever seen her since? 

‘Several times. She visited the school a year, or so, after 
she had taught it. 1 was so overjoyed to see her, and in sucha 
constant emotion, that when it came my turn to read, in my class, 
I was unable to say a word, and burst into tears. And when I 
saw her a few years later still, after she had married and become 
the mistress of a family, and perceived that age had begun to 
make inroads upon her once fair countenance, | could not refrain 
from feeling sad at the change.’ 

Your account of the teacher you loved most, is very interest- 
ing. But now that you are older and can reflect on all the cir- 
cumstances, in what do you suppose consisted her art of gaining 
such an entire command of the affections of her pupils ? 

‘It was undoubtedly her love for them, and her very great 
kindness. Children know when teachers really love them, as 
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A Teacher who did not Love School. 407 


well as when it is a mere pretence. Her love for her pupils 
was ardent and sincere ; and was manifested not only in all her 
words and actions, but even in her looks and tones of voice. [ 
do not know that [ ever saw a person who exceeded her in 
fondness for children.’ 

Her love was indeed strong; perhaps it was natural. It isa 
pity she did not find it to be her duty to follow the profession 
of teaching for life.—Do you think a perscn naturally indifferent 
to children, may cultivate a fondness for their society ? 

‘| do.’ 

Do you think we can love what we do not love ? 

‘I think that if we understand the nature and importance of 
this subject, and wish to love children in order to become a suc- 
cessful teacher, we may by strong efforts interest ourselves in 
them, and come at last to a good degree of fondness for their 
society.’ 

Sodo I. It is fortunate, I confess, if we possess Miss B’s 
natural fondness for the young. We can never love them too 
much, whether we teach or not. But | believe that if we think 
as highly of this quality, as a preparation for teaching as you 
appear to do, no individual who feels himself called to be a 
teacher ought to despair of success. Let him converse with 
children more and more, read their books more and more, and play 
with them more and more. Let him in one word, learn to sym- 
pathize with them — to understand them —to rejoice in their 
joys, and sorrow in their sorrows. No one knows —] may say 
more — no one can conceive of the effects of such efforts on his 
own mind and heart, who has not tried them. 





THE TEACHER I DISLIKED MOST. 


Mr Homer never said a word to us in school, which he was 
not compelled to say. He used to rap for us to come in at the 
accustomed hour ; tell us to take our seats, and prepare for reci- 
tation ; say yes or no, when we asked him questions, and correct 
us when we read or recited incorrectly. He seemed to regard 
the duties of the school room as a piece of drudgery, which for 
his reputation’s sake and for the sake of complying with a con- 
tract, he was obliged to fulfil; but as for conversing with us, in 
a familiar manner, as our parents did, or even as some other 
teachers were accustomed to do, he would as soon have been 
found in a horse pond. It would have been beneath his sup- 
posed dignity. 
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When we used to go to him with our little difficulties, he 
never explained any thing. He always said, coldly, ‘ You must 
find it out. It will do you the more good.’ This however, we 
could have borne, had he said it warmly and with evident sym- 
pathy ; but this he was not accustomed to do. Mr Stowson, who 
kept the school next before him, used to help us just enough to 
keep us along, and prevent our being discouraged. 

He was severe in his punishments. I mean he was severe in 
manner. I do not think he whipped harder than Mr Stowson 
did ; but Mr Stowson always punished us with seeming sorrow, 
while Mr Homer seemed to care nothing at all about it. Or 
rather his principal object seemed to be to inflict a certain num- 
ber of blows and then stop; as if the efficacy of the punishment 
consisted in the punishment itself, and not in any change it 
wrought in the mind of the pupil.. I never knew him express a 
word of regret at being obliged to punish us more than two or 
three times during a whole winter ; and then his looks belied 
his words, as I thought ; — and the rest of the boys used to think 
so too. 

He never smiled or seemed happy in school. I have indeed 
known him laugh, when something happened droll enough to 
make even a judge laugh on his bench. But these drolleries 
came but seldom ; the rest of the time he divided between look- 
ing sourly and sadly, and frowning and scolding. 

‘He never told us any stories in school. Mr Stowson used often 
to interrupt us, when we were reading or reciting, and explain 
something which would interest us, and which we never forgot, 
for the rest of our lives. I remember how he stopped us one 
day, when we were reading about Charles I., and told us many 
stories of the judges who condemned him to death, especially 
of Goffe and Whalley, the two who lived many years in caves 
and rocks, and sometimes in cellars, in New England. 

He made the very same books which we had gone over with 
in school several times before, appear like new ones to us all. 
But we lost nearly all our interest in them after Mr Stowson le/t 
us, and the school came under the care of Mr Homer. 

Mr Homer never played with us, in a single instance. He 
not only seemed to take no sort of interest in our sports, but 
sometimes actually appeared to envy us, and to grudge us the 
usual time allotted to them. The custom was to give us an 
intermission of two hours at noon, and a recess of fifteen minutes 
in the middle of the forenoon and afternoon ; but it was pretty 
generally believed by us all that whenever he could cut short 
the intermission or the recess five or ten minutes and not be 
discovered, he would do it. It is true he did not love the school 
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room too well, but he did not hate it with such a perfect hatred 
as he did all children’s sports. 

Finally, he not only despised our plays and took no sort of 
interest in us at the school room, or out of it, but he would not 
speak to us, when we met with him. Or if he ever did so, it 
was but seldom. He seemed to think the school room was a 
place which was not quite good enough for him, and teaching a 
sort of penance ; and the pupils, whether in school or out, a race 
of beings of comparatively little consequence, and of no sort of 
interest tohim. I believe he would have been ashamed to walk 
with them through Main street, as some of our other teachers 
used todo. Indeed I never remember seeing him lead one of 
his pupils a step in my life, much more take one in his arms. 

That he governed the school to the satisfaction of many of 
the people, is mosttrue. But it cost him great pains and strong 
effort. Besides, all things seemed to go hard. We were never 
happy. We always felt ourselves in a sort of prison. We were 
never glad to have the school opened in the morning ; but often 
heartily glad to have it closed. We never ran towards the 
school room, but were often glad to run from it. 

I have said every thing seemed to go hard in the school. I 
mean that though the master’s authority was always felt, and we 
stood in awe of him, yet it seemed to cost him great effort to 
sustain it. I used to pity him; for 1 knew his task was truly 
laborious. I think the fault was mainly his, rather than his pupils.’ 

If you ask what I suppose was the reason he could not man- 
age the school more easily, my reply is ; because he did not love 
school. Had he loved his profession, had the school room been 
his happiest place, and the pupils his most agreeable company ; — 
in short had he only loved the young, and found his highest 
pleasure in promoting their happiness, it would have greatly 
altered the case. ‘ Love and love only is the love for love ;’ and 
one can scarcely hope to succeed in gaining the affections of those 
for whom he feels no sort of interest. 





FIFTY TROUBLES OF A TEACHER. 


1. Late breakfasts and dinners. 
2. Late pupils. 
3. Irregularity of coming in. 
4. Fire mace too late. 
5. Chimney liable to smoke. 
35 
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Other and Numerous Troubles. 


. Cold school room. 
. No conveniences for ventilation. 
- Rooms too small. 


Want of rooms for recitation and other purposes. 
Want of proper furniture. 


- Inconvenient desks. 

- Seats for small pupils without backs. 

- No apparatus. 

- No school library. 

. Scanty supply of school books. 

. Great variety of authors. 

. Variety of editions. 

- Books badly printed or badly bound. 

- Books left at home by the pupils. 

. Pupils too thinly clad. 

- Neglect of cleanliness in their persons and clothes. 
. Pupils thirsty from eating or drinking improperly at meals. 
. Pupils allowed to eat orange peel, &c. 

. Bad fire place or stove. 

. Scanty supplies of fuel. 


Contiguity to a public road—Looking out of windows. 


. No play ground. 

- No shady trees. 

- Mud holes and sand hills. 

. Contiguity to dwellings or to a village. 

- Contiguity to pounds, prisons, &c. 

- Ill health. 

- No sympathy from parents and others. 

. Inadequate compensation. 

- No female assistant. 

- Irregular attendance of the pupils. 

- No instruction at home by parents. 

. No visits from parents. 

- Short and dry visits from the Committee. 
- Tale bearing among the parents. 

- Tale bearing among the pupils. 

- Want of discipline of the pupils at home. 
- Want of self-government. 

- Want of love for the profession. 

- Want of books and teachers on the subject of Education. 
- Want of teachers’ associations. 

. Disunion in the district. 

. Sectarian jealousies. 

- Fear of removal. 

- Unreasonable expectations of parents. 
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Hints to Teachers. 


THERMOMETERS IN SCHOOL ROOMS. 


How seldom do we find a thermometer in a school room! =| 
do not recollect ever seeing one in an infant, primary, or district 
school of any kind, in my whole life ; and only once or twice in 
a select or private school. You will find them almost as rare in 
our schools as timepieces. 

But are they not indispensably necessary? Can any teacher 
judge, with accuracy, of the temperature of the air without one ? 
How is the thing possible ? 

Let us consider this matter for a moment. Here is a school 
of forty pupils, ranged chiefly round the sides of the room. It 
is winter. ‘The master’s desk is in the region of the stove or 
fireplace, so that whenever he sets at it, he is sure to be at a 
temperature which is a grcat deal too low for his pupils who sit 
remote from it. Or if he is not often at his desk, he has abun- 
dance of active exercise, and much more clothing than some 
of the pupils. 

How, then, is a teacher able to determine in regard to tem- 
perature? He certainly cannot judge of the feelings of his pu- 
pils by comparing them with his own, for reasons just men- 
tioned. I see no way of doing them justice except by having 
in the room a thermometer. Let it be hung at the greatest dis- 
tance from the fire or stove at which any pupil is placed, and 
let not the teacher frown upon those who complain of cold, 
when the thermometer indicates a degree of heat not above 62 . 
No pupil who sits, let him be ever so well fed and clothed, or 
in ever so good health, can be long comfortable with less; and 
the greater number require 70 . 

The possibility that some of our pupils may be fed with food 
or drink which is too stimulating. and which when its first effects 
are gone, leaves them unnaturally cold; or, on the contrary, 
with a meagre or watery diet, which is equally objectionable, 
should render us cautious about judging of their situations by 
our own. So should the fact that they are younger than our- 
selves and sooner affected by heat or cold, as well as the con- 
sideration that their clothing is so often insufficient, especially 
that of females. ‘I'here is another thing, also, to be considered. 
It not unfrequently happens in our New England school houses, 
that the floors are not air tight ; and many a pupil sits over small 
currents of cold air, which rush through the crevices of the floor, 
and [ might add, cause many a premature death. 

In short, every humane teacher who has but a moderate share 
of intelligence, must perceive numerous reasons, so it appears to 
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me, for introducing a thermometer into his school room. If he 
does not; if he adheres to the very general opinion, that he can 
judge of the temperature by his own sensations, many will be 
likely, as they always have done, to suffer. I have seen small 
pupils, whose feet were very much affected by chilblains as the 
consequence of sitting in too low a temperature at the school 
room; and some are sufferers from this cause during life. 
Children indeed sometimes ask to go to the fire when there is 
no need of it ; but a merciful master will prefer that six should 
be indulged unnecessaril y, rather than that one should be a seri- 
ous sufferer. 

It may be well to add here, that both master and pupils may 
be injured by a temperature which is too high. When the heat 
is at 70 , it may rise slowly to 80 or even 85 , without our be- 
ing sensible of the change ; and yet 10 degrees of unnecessary 
heat cannot be long endured without injuring more or less the hu- 
man system, and laying the foundation of future disease. Noth- 
ing will prevent the various evils | have alluded to, but a ther- 
mometer, and a careful and judicious use of it. 





THE USE OF TOOLS. 


I wave seen many a meclanic at his work, and have watched 
him for a long time ; and this not merely once, but day after 
day, till [ th: ught I ‘understood the nature and object of his 
tools or instruments, and imagined | could use them; but, 
on making the aitempt, in how awkward a predicament | found 
myself! Perhaps itwas a plane. | could move it ; but it would 
not perform its office in my hands as it had done in the hands 
of its owner. What was the reason? I certainly saw clearly its 
object. and how it should execute the object. Why did I not 
succeed wit it? Only and simply because [ had not‘ the use 
of tools.’ 

In like manner | have seen many a schoolboy who could 
spell nearly all the words in the ‘ book,’ by rote, and who really 
supposed himself a ‘good speller,’ who, when the very same 
words came to be pronounced to hin pro niscuously, as from a 
reading lesson, could not spell more than nine tenths of them. 
And so of arithmetic, and grammar, and geography, and indeed 
almost every other branch acquired at school. How few pupils 
are there who can apply the knowledge they seem to acquire in 
the school! In short, they have not yet the use of tools. 
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It is of great importance that the instruction of the young, in 
every branch, should be of such a nature that this charge should 
not so universally lie against them. Sucha reformation in our 
schools as should require of teachers to make every thing they 
teach so well understood that the pupils could and would apply 
it, in after life, is certainly very much needed. 

While it was my official duty, several years since, to visit and 
exam-ne certain common schools, | remember making the 
attempt, in one or two instances, to encourage, in teachers, such 
efforts. One female teacher made some progress in the plan ; 
but, for reasons which I never knew, subsequently abandoned it. 

Her efforts were, however, confined to spelling and defining. 
She would take a class, for example, who could spell, by rote, 
and give the definitions of all, or nearly all, the words in Web- 
ster’s 53d table, beginning thus: Ail, to be troubled ; Ale, malt 
liquor, &c. ;—a table, in short, in which two or more words, 
though spelled differently, were pronounced alike. Almost 
every child in her school could spell these two words, and those 
which followed them, by rote, and give their definitions ; but 
when they came to be required to place them properly in com- 
position, nearly every one would make more or less mistakes. 

The method which this teacher undertook, at my suggestion, 
for giving her pupils a practical knowledge of this table was as 
follows. 

She would require them all to take their slates, and then, pro- 
nouncing to them sentences like those which I have placed be- 
low, require them to write them down. 


What ai/s Samuel ? 

Some people drink ale. 

Does nothing at/ them? 

Which is most unhealthy, ale or cider? 


Lazy pupils are unwise. 

We are not lazy. 

Are the books yours ? 

Is the air very cold ? 

Birds fly in the air. 

Mr Clark has made James his heir. 

Mr Smith’s heirs are said to be numerous. 


Let us all go together. 
Shoemakers use awls. 
Are the apples all yours ? 
Is the aw! Mr. Smith’s ? 


I have written it all. 
35” 
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‘These sentences, dictated slowly by the teacher, were written 
down, at full length, and with great care, on their slates; and 
alterwards exhibited to the teacher. She made the necessary 
corrections, or returned them to their owners that they might 
do it. 

‘Lhe same plan may be pursued with other spelling lessons as 
well as with that which | have described. In the same way, or 
rather in pursuance of the same principle,may the other e‘ementary 
branches of common schools be taught. ‘There is no reed of 
the child’s coming out of scliool so unprepared as mary are to 
make any practical use of what he seems to acquise. It is of 
great importance to every oue to acquire the use vf tools. 








THE FAMILY SCHOOL. 


In a little book entitled, Ways of Living on Small Means, 
the writer has attempted to shuw that by living in a rational 
manner, the mistress of a family might not only, as a general 
rule, where there is health, perform all her household work her- 
self, (which by the way he thinks her health also demands,) but 
also have much leisure time remaining; and in reply to the 
question how she shall employ those leisure hours, he thus ob- 
serves :— 








‘Let her spend her leisure hours in the way intended by Di- 
wine Providence—in the education and instruction of the chil- 
dren which are given her. I make a distinction between edu- 
cation and instruction. Every thing educates, that is, trains up, 
or forms character; but every thing does not instruct. [| 
hold that parents are in duty bound, in all ordinary cases, to 
be the educators of their children. 

‘ Now it is for this purpose, as much as any thing else, that | 
would have people live on small means, that they may thus ed- 
ucate their own children for time and for eternity. What * 
they cannot do of themselves, the district school should supply, 
by its five or six hours a day; and when this is not what it 
should be, it is for parents, by their efforts and contributions, to 
make it what it should be. They should also co-operate with 
the district school teacher. In this way, and perhaps in no 
other, as a general rule, can parents fulfil the intentions of 
Heaven in respect to the parental office ; and in this way alone, 
can they discharge the high trust committed to them. 

‘If parents, especially mothers, wish to live on small means, 
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and at the same time have their rising families well educated 
and instructed, let them give due heed to the suggestions which 
I have made; and thus having time enough allotted them for 
the task, let them resolve, that with the small amount of aid 
proflered by the district schoul, they will devote this spare time 
to the work,—that they will educate, chiefly, their own chil- 
dren. With this resolution, founded on a conviction of its ab- 
solute necessity, all difficulties will soon vanish before them. 
Their books and their schools will cost them but little, as their 
own home will form the school house ; and nature and their own 
ingenuity will supply, to a considerable extent, the books. 

‘| have no special hostility to books or schools, provided they 
can be furnished without making us too dependent. But | do 
think that if parents have any thing like good sense and rational 
ideas of duty, they will greatly prefer to have the management 
of gems, so precious as juvenile mind and heart, as much as pos- 
sible in their own keeping. 1 do think that the great mass of 
parents, trained even as they now are. can live on small means, 
if they will; and yet educate, and well educate, too, their whole 
familics. 1 do not believe there is any difficulty in the way of 
this, which may not be easily surmounted. 

‘This indeed, is the great end for which I would encourage 
so many to live thus. It is not to hoard up; it is not that we 
may have hours to pass in listlessness or indolence, or even use- 
less amusements or injurious pleasures. It is that we may train 
up our children in the way they should go—not by proxy, but 
by our own personal efforts. It is, that if we do this, we may 
have the unspeakable pleasure of finding our children, when 
brought up in this way, not at all disposed to depart from it. 

‘In short, one great object, | say again, of living economically, 
in regard to physical matters, is to gain time and means to do 
something for the moral part of man. It is exceedingly painful 
to see a whole community calling itself a rational—nay, a chris- 
tian community—devoting all its powers, collective and in- 
dividual, aided, too, by the mighty mass of labor saving ma- 
chinery of the present day, to feeding, and clothing, and pam- 
pering, and indulging the body. But so it is. The immortal 
mind may starve! or at least it may content itself, poor thing! 
with half an hour’s attention in twentyfour, and may be truly 
thankful for even that. 

‘Our tables must groan with costly and various dishes, gath- 
ered from India and China on the one hand, to the South Sea 
on the other, and from the north to the south pole ; the world 
may be ransacked for gay and costly clothing, and we may den 
ourselves any rest or peace, or a full supply of sleep even—all 
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for the sake of the body; but if the claims of the mind come 
in, especially the claims which our children make upon us— 
these can be shuffled off. Oh, we have no time to talk, to read 
with or to instruct them! We have time enough to do every 
thing else for ourselves and for them, except the very thing God 
made us todo. We have time enough to send them to a fash- 
ionable school, and will, for this, | again say, exercise a /ittle 
self denial. But as for the great school, the model school, the 
school which God has established as first of all, and most to be 
regarded—to be thought of, provided for, prayed fur—the fam- 
ily school—this, oh this may take care of itself ! 

‘Let me not be misunderstood. I am not opposed to schools 
—nay, not even to sending children abroad for this purpose, 
after they have reached a suitable age, and when it can be done 
consistently. Such schools have their advantages. But the 
claiins of the family school are so much higher and more im- 
perative, that the claims of the former are hardly to be named 
in connection with it.’ 





THE SCHOOL MASTER. No. IV. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


Many an excellent teacher has greatly lessened his influence, 
by an unwarrantable inattention to little things. Should the fol- 
lowing remarks meet the eye of any such individual, we suppose 
he will be likely to treat them with the same inattention. He 
will set them down as among our little things, and pass on to 
what he regards as of more importance. 

And yet it is a maxim with many that the little things of life 
are the great things, that is in their results. And whether the 
statement seem paradoxical or plain, extravagant or modest, it 
is more than confirmed by high authority. ‘ For who hath des- 
pised the day of small things?’ stands recorded as part and 
parcel of that ‘word of truth,’ which we all compliment, if we 
do not all venerate. 

Some teachers despise the idea of looking well to the physi- 
cal condition of the school room. The air may be bad; but 
they regard it as a small matter. What though the pupils be- 
gin to yawn and stretch, or at least make the endeavor to do so? 
What though they manifest a disinclination to study? And 
what though the teacher knows the cause? It is troublesome 
to raise or lower the windows, or open the door. Besides these 
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are little things. He does not ask his own body when his mind 
shall work. He does not mind a little bad air, though it makes 
him dull or stupid. He works on, till he is ready to stop. And 
what he can do, he thinks within himself, his pupils may. 

He is disgusted, perhaps, with the old fashion of making 
bows and courtesies ; and his disrelish therefor, proceeds to the 
extreme of paying no sort of attention to the manners of his 
pupils. ‘They pass him and he passes them as if they were mu- 
tually unknowing and unknown ; not so much as a nod or even 
asmile. ‘Ihey enter the school room and leave it without the 
smallest formality of any sort. ‘They proceed to recite their 
lessons and return to their respective places without the least 
regard to ceremony. They neither bid the teacher good morning, 
nor do they receive even this simple salutation from him. Oh 
these are little things, as he thinks, and of no sort of conse- 
quence ! 

Perhaps he is not ignorant of the moral effects of personal 
cleanliness, and neat clothes and books. But then he has some- 
thing else to do, without watching over such things. They are 
the smaller matters. 

Perhaps they are acquiring, daily and hourly, or at least con- 
firming a thousand bad habits, especially physical ones. ‘They 
are learning to pick their nails. or their ears, or rub their eyes, 
or incline the head, or shrug the shoulders. But how can the 
teacher take the pains to correct them? Would it not be folly, 
he says to himself, to neglect reading and writing and cipher- 
ing for the sake of putting to rights these little things ? 

It is by no means uncommon to find the pupils of our dis- 
trict schools addicted to the use of bad words. We do not say 
profaneness, for we mean not quite so much. But there are 
words that without being exactly profane lead to profanity ; and 
without being obscene lead to obscenity ; and some, too, which 
without being vulgar, in the full sense of the term, lead to vul- 
garity. Perhaps the teacher has discovered all these things in 
his pupils, and perhaps he has incautiously contributed to them: 
but never mind, they are little things. These pupils are but 
children, and who can expect children to be men? They will 
come right of themselves by and by. 

It is not a little fashicnable for teachers to say that they 
have nothing to do with the manners and morals of their pupils, 
when out of school. This they leave to their parents and mas- 
ters We do not undertake to settle the question how far the 
teacher should go, in his efforts to regulate the conduct of his 
pupils out of doors; but we cannot concur at all in the fash- 
ionable opinion that he should do nothing. Still less ready are 
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we to concur in the equally fashionable apology that all these are 
little things. 

We admit the importance of studying the elements of sci- 
ence in school. But we cannot admit that these are so enti- 
tled to the name of great things and all the rest to that of small 
things, that the studies of schocl are so to absorb the master’s 
whole attention as to exclude him from every thing else. It 
would in our view be much more rational —if the object of educa- 
tion is to form character—to attend exclusively to these small 
matters, and neglect books and lessons. 

There is no necessity, however, for either. He who loves 
his profession, knows its responsibilities, and seeks to do his duty 
to his pupils, his employers, his country and his God, will find 
time to attend to every thing. He will not willingly neglect the 
smallest matter, which goes to form character. He will not be 
in danger of falling into the fashionable error of schoolmasters 
of ‘ despising the day of small things.’ 





MATERNAL EDUCATION AND INFLUENCE. No. I. 


A writer in the last number of this work, in speaking of the 
deep impression made on the mind, especially the juvenile 
mind, by visible illustrations, thus remarks ; ‘ The effect produc- 
ed upon the infant mind of Doddridge by the rude representa- 
tions on the tiles of his mother’s chimney shows us how much 
may be expected from engravings so executed as to speak direct- 
ly to the heart.’ These impressions, too, he might have said 
more distinctly, were before he was able to read ; and he was 
thus taught, and at this early period, the history both of the Old 
and the New Testament. 

But Doddridge is not the only eminent individual whose char- 
acter has been determined by early impressions. Napoleon ear- 
ly manifested a taste for directing the evolutions of a little brass 
cannon and making snow forts at Brienne. Those plays, how- 
ever, had doubtless more to do in giving direction to his genius 
than in indicating any native predilection. Had he been early 
furnished with suitable books, and had he been led along by a 
judicious and pious mother, he might have become a divine in- 
stead of a warrior, and as devoted an ecclesiastic as he was an 
exclusive worldling. 

We believe, indeed, that scarcely a person can be named who 
has been distinguished in the world, who did not receive early im- 
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ressions from a mother. At present we can only recollect, 
with distinctness, the examples of the mothers of Franklin, 
Whitefield, Wilberforce, and Dwight; but we feel assured that 
the principle we have laid down is of almost universal applica- 
tion. 

Happy would it be if parents were not so universally inclined 
to overlook this matter, and though the mother’s influence is 
still efficient in forming character of some sort or other, forget 
to labor, watch and pray that this influence may go to form the 
child for usefulness and virtue and happiness. ‘ Would that 
they could be led to consider,’ says a certain writer ‘ what they 
are doing when they put a wooden sword in the hand of a child, 
or purchase a little cannon for amusement, or bestow on him a 
military or civil title to awaken his young ambition.’ 

‘Every thing on which the young mind rests, or expatiates ’ 
continues this writer, ‘exerts an influence and contributes to 
make the man or woman. ‘There is not a book in the parents’ 
library, not a painting on the wall, not a representation on the 
tapestry, nor a trait in the architecture, but exerts its share of in- 
fluence on the forming minds of children. How much more 
must the conversation, habits, and principles of the parents, and 
of the company they entertain, influence the minds and form 
the characters of these incipient beings of immortality.’ 

Some parents may smile at the doctrines of the last para- 
graphs, and say that we are carrying matters altogether too far. 
But we do not believe it. We know it is true to the letter, so 
far as our own observation extends. We are fully assured that 
these early circumstances of life are our more efficient educa- 
tors, and that the tendencies they give are never wholly oblit- 
erated by any subsequent efforts or circumstances which might 
seem to go to counteract them. 

We recollect too well, our own early history, not to believe 
that the views of the writer in the ‘ Annals,’ both in regard to 
the influence of visible illustrations, and of maternal efforts, are 
in most respects, well founded.* We remember the effect of 
being habitually called ‘ captain’ by the country schoolmaster, 
while only four years old, in a region and at a day where this 
title was one of honor and not of reproach. We remember 
how it made us ‘ speak up loud,’ and stand erect; how it ele- 


* A gentleman who has filled the executive chair in one of our large and 
distinguished states, on hearing the above mentioned article read, observed to 
the editor that he was much struck with the correctness of the writer's views, 
as confirmed by his own history. He well remembered the pictures in an ap- 
cient bible, belonging to an ancestor, and the impressions never to be forgotten, 
which those pictures, along with familiar instructions from his mother, then 
made upon his mind, 
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vated our courage, inspired us with hope, made our heart beat 
with new force, and our tongue move with an accelerated mo- 
tion. Nor shall we soon forget what force this gave to emula- 
tion, nor how the feeling was strengthened by being soon made 
the captain in reality of a military company of boys, and exci- 
ted and led on by a father, who was himself an officer in the 
militia. If there ever was a mind and heart in the world, nat- 
urally averse to nfilitary display and disinclined to emulation or 
even to the least thing which deserves the name of competition, 
it was our own. And yet when the combined efforts of parents 
and teachers, and the approbation and smiles and gaze of fel- 
low citizens came to be applied to a susceptible heart, it took 
not ten years to invert the whole natural course and bent of the 
character, and to turn the feelings and the desires and the hopes 
into an entirely new channel; nay, and to give, in despite of 
reasoning and principles, an obvious tinge to the whole being, 
which is likely to continue through life. 

It must have struck all those whose observations have been 
either extensive or acute, that the oldest child of a family, pro- 
vided his natural parts are equal to the rest, almost always has 
a better mind—we might almost say a better heart—than any 
of the rest of the family, especially where the family is large. 
The cause of this is obvious. The mother has more time to 
spend on her first than on any subsequent child; besides she 
feels more solitary at this period than at any subsequent one, and 
is more inclined, even on selfish principles, to familiar conver- 
sation. As her family increases, her cares and labors increase ; 
and what leisure time was expended on one child must now be 
divided among several. If the ages of the children differ three, 
four or five years, as nature probably intended, the assistance of 
the elder children would somewhat alter the case ; but where 
there is a family of six or eight children, the oldest of whom is 
only eight or ten years of age, no mother can be expected to do 
so much for any of them as for one or two of the first. 

The mother’s influence, it is true, is not always what it should 
be. Some children formed by her plastic hand are any thing 
else, rather than what they should be ; and it is well known that 
some truly great men, eldest sons though they may be, are not 
greatly good. Still the world is far better as a whole than if the 
early impressions to which we have alluded were made by the 
other sex. Woman, be her imperfections by nature and educa- 
tion what they may, is purer and better than man. She is bet- 
ter calculated to direct the young mind, as well as the opening 
affections. 
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In a future number we propose to present a few facts, which 
seem to us to be not only interesting in themselves, but to have 
a manifest, not to say striking, bearing on the subject we are 
considering. 





ONE HUNDRED RESOLUTIONS OF A YOUNG SCHOOLMASTER, 


Resotvep 1. To devote myself, with all my powers and fac- 
ulties, to the duties of my profession. 
. To study, attentively, my profession. 
. Cultivate a love for it. 
. Reverence and study human nature. 
. Study, especially, the nature of the young. 
3. Seek, and learn to seek, the society of the young. 
7. Preserve in myself, as much as possible, juvenile feelings 
and habits. 
8. Read works of authors who write well for the young. 
9. Visit and seek the society of parents. 
10. Seek their sympathy and co-operation. 
1i. Seek the society and sympathy of other teachers. 
12. Visit, as much as | can, their schools. 
13. Attend, as much as possible, teachers’ meetings. 
14. Retire early and rise early. 
15. Seek daily instruction from divine truth, natural and 
revealed. 
. Seek divine guidance and direction. 
- Be industrious and diligent. 
. Be temperate in all my meats and drinks. 
. Be temperate in mind as well as body. 
. Govern my passions. 
. Endeavor to practise daily self denial. 
. Be always ready to make sacrifices. 
. Keep a daily journal of my proceedings. 
. Review my conduct every night. 
. Repent, truly, of every error. 
. Learn something every day. 
. Get some victory over myself every day. 
. Endeavor to make each pupil a little wiser and better to 
day than he was yesterday. 
29. Waste or lose no time. 
30. Do what my hands find to do, with all my might. 
31. Never be in too great a hurry. 
36 
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32. Be punctual to the hours of opening and closing my 
school. 

33. Be punctual to all hours assigned for lessons. 

34. Fulfil all engagements with my pupils. 

35. Keep all promises. 

36. Govern, as much as possible, by the law of kindness. 

37. Make all other laws with great reluctance. 

38. Make laws no faster than the exigencies require. 

39. See that a law made is well understood. 

40. Execute laws or else repeal them. 

41. Seek first the causes of evils in school, in my own con- 
duct or temper. 

42. Endeavor to take my pupils to be just as they are, that is 
mixed characters; neither in whole virtuously disposed, nor 
wholly vicious. 

43. Endeavor to be on the safe side, by being slow to believe 
them wilful, malicious, &c. 

44. Teach them to govern themselves. 

45. Overcome their evil, as much as possible, with my good. 

46. Teach them to respect, and almost reverence themselves. 

47. Teach them to have before them a high standard of duty 
and attainment. 

48. Teach them to measure themselves, by their past selves 
rather than by other persons; and by what their future selves 
should be, rather than by either. 

49. Teach, as much as possible, orally. 

50. If books are used, endeavor to use the best. 

51. Seek for uniformity of books, at least in a class. 

52. Have the lessons, of all kinds, short. 

53. Have them well understood and well studied. 

54. Explain every thing as much as possible. 

55. Have the pupils, if possible, interested in every exercise. 

56. With this view strive to be interested myself. 

57. In order to be interested, study every lesson which is to 
come before me. 

58. Use visible illustrations, whenever practicable. 

59. Do one thing at a time. 

60. ‘Teach them to sit, stand, &c., in a proper manner. 

61. Teach them to fix their minds, always, on the subject 
before them. 

62. To endeavor to recite each lesson a little better than the 
preceding. 

«63. Leave off, always, before the pupils are tired of the sub- 


ject. 
64. Indulge very young pupils with variety in their studies. 
65. Teach them to teach themselves. 
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66. Use no unreasonable partialities. 
67. Give nearly an equal amount of time, in one way or an- 
other, to each pupil. 
68. Speak to them in a low, though distinct voice, and in 
mild tones. 
69. Always use language which is respectful. 
70. Always use language which is grammatically correct. 
71. Endeavor to maintain good health and spirits. 
Be always as cheerful as possible. 
. Set an example—not of haste—but of constant activity. 
. Observe in person, dress, school room, &c., the rules of 
order, and the requisitions of neatness. 
75. Seize every natural opportunity to inculcate moral lessons. 
76. Inculcate, at all suitable seasons, duties to parents and 
others. 
77. Teach them their duty to each other. 
78. Teach them to obey conscience. 
79. Teach them to obey God and his Word. 
80. To obey the laws of the land. 
81. Encourage in them habits of civility to every body, at 
home and abroad. 
82. Encourage neatness and order in my pupils. 
83. Discourage tale bearing, and fault finding. 
84. Discourage slander, in all its forms. 
85. Watch all the avenues to profanity and impurity. 
86. Discourage selfishness. 
87. Encourage, by every judicious means, benevolence and 
charity. 
. Encourage openness and frankness. 
. Discourage all cruelty. 
. Encourage truth telling, by looks, words and actions. 
91. Keep the air of the school room pure and temperate. 
2. Be with my pupils as much as possible. 
. Invite them to visit me, at times, and accompany me in 
my walks. 
94. Join them, often, in their sports. 
95. See that, in their sports, they forget not virtue or temper- 
ance, 
96. Encourage those sports which most improve their health. 
97. Encourage cleanliness of books, paper, person, clothes, 
&ec. 
98. Discourage all little habits and tricks, as picking the 
nose, biting nails, &c. 
99. ‘'each them never to waste any thing, especially time. 
100. Teach them their numerous responsibilities. 
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RELATIONS OF SCIENCE TO RELIGION. 


In a late address, by Rev. Hubbard Winslow, before the 
Boston Natural History Society, on the ‘ Relation of Natural 
Science to Revealed Religion,’ we find the following thoughts, 
which not only go to enhance the importance of the study of as- 
tronomy itself, but to show to every individual, especially every 
parent and teacher, the amazing extent of human responsibility 
We hope no reflecting educator will read the extracts we have 
made without inquiring within himself wh« ther his imfiuence is 
or is not such as will ‘ bless the universe for ever.’ 


‘ This science (Astronomy) teaches us the magnitude, posi- 
tion, motions, laws and relations of the heavenly bodies. It un- 
folds to our astonished and admiring eyes an immeasurable vast- 
ness, wisdom, and glory in the material universe. Revelation 
does the same, introducing us also to a corresponding moral 
universe. It discovers to us as magnificent a moral creation, as 
is the material creation disclosed by astronomy. It brings to 
our view moral worlds, thrones, kingdoms, principalities and 
powers in heavenly places. It teaches us that so vast is the 
universe *‘ the nations are as a drop of a bucket, and are count- 
ed as the small dust of the balance; ’”’ that ‘all nations before 
Him areas nothing, and are counted to him as less than nothing 
and vanity.” No religion but that of the bible does this. All 
other professed revelations and religions are too circumscribed 
to correspond with the magnitude of creation, as unfolded by 
astronomy. 

‘Astronomy instructs us further, that no sun, nor world, nor 
satellite is made for itself only; it teaches us, that each con- 
tains important relations to all others; that if one performs well 
its office, others are benefited ; that if it fails, others are injur- 
ed along with it. Hf one planet should swerve or fall frem its 
orbit, others must suffer too. So also teaches revelation re- 
specting moral worlds and moral beings. It informs us that the 
fall of one man brought disaster upon a whole race ; that the 
fa'l of our race has produced commotion abroad in heaven ; that 
“no man liveth to himself ;” that the good man is a benefit to 
all ar: und him, and sends out an influence to bless the universe 
forever, and that the bad man perishes “not alone in his in- 
iquity.” 

‘ Astronomy instructs us that there is a physical sympathy be- 
tween the various parts of the material universe—that, suns, 
planets, satellites, feel and respond to each others’ condition and 
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movements. Revelation informs us that also a moral sympathy 
is felt between the various parts of the moral universe. It is 
true that man in sin feels little sympathy with other and supe- 
rior beings ; for it is a tendency of sin to narrow down the soul 
and exclude this benevolent emotion. But revelation informs 
us that benevolent beings in higher worlds still cherish a sympa- 
thy towards us, such that “there is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth ;”’ and experience 
and observation have taught us, that no sooner is a soul upon 
earth renewed unto holiness than it reciprocates this sympathy. 
That a creature upon earth should realize and respond to the 
love of an angel in heaven, is no more strange than that the 
planet we inhabit should realize and respoud to the influence of 
the sun, at the distance of ninety millions of miles.’ 





MISCELLAN Y. 


Jerrerson County Teacners’ Association. 


A Circucar has recently been issued by the Executive Committee of 
this Association, from a copy of which we learn that a Society for the 
improvement of Common Schools has existed in Jefferson County for 
more than two years, and has exerted a salutary influence through- 
out the county. From this society, however, has arisen the Teachers’ 
Association. The latter by means of addresses, essays and reports at 
its meetings has also done much to elicit inquiry and rouse the public 
mind, and especially the minds of teachers, to the importance of ele- 
vating the standard of Common School Instruction. 

But the true spirit of improvement once awakened is not satisfied 
with inefficient, half way measures. Though the Association of which 
we have spoken has struck out a little light, and in this respect has ac- 
complished, prospectively, an important work, atill what has been done 
seems to have had the effect, as is often the case elsewhere, where simi- 
lar efforts have been made, only to make the surrounding moral and in- 
tellectual darkness more visible. That such is the result in Jefferson 
County, we feel confident from the language and statements of the Cir- 
cular; and it gives us great pleasure to be able to present to our rea- 
ders in detail, the Society’s plan of operation for the year ensuing, and 
to hope that the measures proposed will be vigorously executed. 

The following is extracted from the close of the Circular. 
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‘ While we rejoice in the good that has already beeu done, we feel a 
perfect assurance that the time has arrived for more vigorous and «le~ 
finite action in effecting specific improvements in Common Sehvob Ed- 
ueation. 

‘ With this view, the Executive Committee of the “‘ Jefferson County 
Teachers’ Association ” have secured the services of Mr Srernen R. 
Sweer as Agent, who will visit the principal places in the county—lec- 
ture ou the subject of education—the condition of our schools, and the 
necessity and means of their improvement. He will also make known, 
and as far as practicable, circulate popular and valuable works ow ed- 
ucation. 

‘On the first Wednesday in September next, (the present month,) a 
temporary School will be opened in the village of Watertown, for the 
purpose of qualifying ‘Teacbers for the winter schools. This schoot 
will continue eight weeks—Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, three 
very essential branches iu which many of our teachers are deficient, will 
claim special altention. Competent and efficient teachers will be em- 
ployed for these departments. Lectures will be given on English Gram- 
mar, accompanied by recitation and parsing. The method of teaching 
Geography will be such as greatly to facilitate its acquisition—Orthog- 
raphy will receive proper attention, and lectures will be delivered be- 
fore the schoo! during its session on the school government and other 
subjects of interest connected with the business of teaching. The terms 
of instruction will be $5 for the term ; for half the term, or one month, $3. 

* At the close of the school, a county meeting will be held in Water- 
town to contmue in session not Jess than two «ays; lectures will be 
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common schools will give their views as to the means of improving 
them, and the necessity of action on the part of every class of our eiti- 
ZeDs 

‘ During the months of December, January and February, Mr Sweet 
willagain pass through the different towns in the county with a view to 
organize teachers’ associations im the tewns for mutual improvement, 
and also to continue his lectures on education. 

‘ In March another temporary course of instruction will commence, 
and continue eight weeks, for the purpose of qualifying young Ladies 
and others who intend to teach during the summer. 

‘The plan thus proposed requires about ten months for its comple- 
tion. In that time we shall bave a fair test ef its utility. In the opinion 
of the Committee, the lectures, the cireulation of the periodicals and 
books on education, the school for the exclusive objeet of qualifying 
Teachers, the county convention and the associations of teachers in the 
respective towns, all combined, cannot fail to be decidedly beneficial.’ 


given before the meeting on appropriate subjects, and the friends of 
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Epvucation 18 Mississippi. 


Notwithstanding the general low state of education in the South and 
West, there are some things which afford encouragement. The fol- 
lowing is extracted from the letter of a teacher in Mississippi. 

‘The profession of teaching is at a low ebb. The most intemperate, 
profane, and immoral receive much encouragement, and frequently sup- 
plant the most virtuous and skilful. There are many situations here 
where young men, well qualified, might receive good wages—$500 or 
$600 a year and board—iut they must expect to meet with some diffi- 
culties, and undergo some hardships, as most of us northern men do, 
when we first come here. It is a fine field for the missionary educator. 
Morals are in a low condition—children are raised in ignorance and dis- 
sipation, without any restraint to their desires or their passions. 

‘ The State of Mississippi has a large fund for education, probably 
$1,000,000, if it was rightly managed. But there is no one takes any in- 
terest in the subject ; and it has been squandered, in some of the coun- 
ties, to pay debts. There must be a change, and some one must make 
a sacrifice. I am in hopes there is a change coming about here, or the 
youth of this country must be left in a doubtful situation. 

‘ Professional teachers are beginning to feel the importance of their 
station. Lately there was a call for a convention of teachers, and they 
met at Clinten on the 28th of July. Only seven professional teachers 
and five other friends of education attended. But they formed a society, 
appointed several committees of arrangement for the next meeting, and 
adjourned to meet at Jackson on the second Monday of January next, 
ata time when the legislature and the higher courts will convene, and 
nearly all the talent of the State will be assembled. Men of talents 
are to be invited to lecture on various subjects. We are determined to 
make every possible exertion to produce an excitement, to form a re- 
spectable society, and enlist public opinion on the subject of education, 
and the importance of elevating the profession of teaching.’ 


Teacuers’ Meetines 1n Onno, 


The Hamilton County Association of Teachers met on June 24, at 
Carthage, in Ohio, and besides hearing lectures, &c. adopted several 
spirited resolutions expressive of their sense of the necessity of ele- 
vating the profession of teachers. They also made arrangements for 
meeting iu different parts of the county every month of the summer 
and autumo.—These education meetings, if conducted in a proper nan- 
ner, cannot fail to do good. 


Cotieck or TEACHERS, 


The Executive Committee of the Western Literary Institute and Col- 
lege of Professional Teachers have issued, through Mr M’Guffey, their 
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Recording Secretary, an advertisement of which the following is an 
extract. We hope our eastern associations will avail themselves of the 
hints it affords. 

‘The seventh annual meeting of the Western Literary Institute, and 
College of Professional Teachers will be held in Cincinnati, during the 
first week of October next, commencing on Monday 2d. 

‘A series of lectures will be delivered during the week, and a num- 
ber of reports presented by committees appointed at the last annual 
meeting. 

‘It is expected that the coming session will be one of no ordinary 
interest. In addition to the customary reports, much interesting infor- 
mation may be expected on the state of Education, both at home and 
abroad, from Prof. Calvin E. Stowe, recently returned from Europe, 
and Samuel Lewis, superintendent of Common Schools in Ohio. 

‘The Western Literary Institute is designed to embrace teachers and 
other friends of education throughout the South and West. All such 
persons are therefore desired to consider this advertisement as a per- 
sonal invitation to attend. It is also desirable that all literary asso- 
ciations, annually send delegates, and when practicable, reports upon 
the state of education, withiu their respective limits.’ 


Scuoots in DorcuHeEster. 


The expenses of sustaining the public schools in Dorchester for the 
year ending, May 1st, 1837, $5,101 50; of which $2,657 70 were paid 
to the male instructers of six annual schools, and $1,098 26 to the fe- 
male teachers of six primary schools. To assist in paying this expense 
the town received only $98 04 from the State fund, and $250 $2 as the 
income of school property ; the remainder, or $4,753 14, being left to 
be collected by the public tax. The usual yearly tax for this purpose is 
$4000. The population of Dorchester is a little over 4,000 

What would Connecticut say to this? A town paying something like 
fifteen dollars, by tax, to support its schools, for every dollar which is 
received otherwise, would be a wonder in a state where almost every 
thing is done by a public fund. 


Earty Revietovs Instruction. 


We have received a copy of a Discourse, by the Rev. Dr Tyng, Rec- 
tor of a Church in Philadelphia, delivered before the late meeting of the 
American Sunday School Union, which contains many excellent 
thoughts on the connection between the early religious instruction, and 
mature piety. In this discourse Dr T. not only points out, as we think 
with much clearness, the benefits of early religious instruction, but re- 
moves some of the more popular objections to these early efforts. There 
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is one objection sometimes brought, to which we wish Dr T. had direct- 
ed more of his attention—we mean the danger of so familiarizing the 
young with subjects of the utmost importance or solemnity, as to har- 
den their hearts against future religious conviction and impression. 
We do not know, however, that there is any help in the case—every good 
effort in behalf of our fellow men, especially in behalf of the young, 
must, we suppose, prove a savor of life unto life or of death unto death 
to them. But we do wish that those teachers who only hear their pu- 
pils recite their lessons, without ever attenipting to illustrate, or enforce,or 
in any form whatever to fasten conviction on their minds, would ponder 
well this subject and their own amazing responsibilities. 


Divine Avutruority 1n Discipxine. 


Ata late meeting of the British and Foreign School Society in Lon- 
don, the object of which Society is the establishment of free schools on 
the Lancasterian plan, Mr Stovel, a Baptist clergyman, made the fol- 
lowing highly interesting remarks. 

‘A teacher trained in the Borough School, with whom I had some 
conversation previous to my departure for Jamaica, stated a plan 
which he had adopted in a school while in this country, and which 
I consider to be unequalled by any thing which I have ever seen or 
known. The school was situated where he came in contact with the 
most uncultivated youth ; be found in them not only ignorance as to that 
which should be known, but they were degraded by habits which ought 
not to be practised. 

‘He had found instances of falsehood and theft, and, ia a few days, 
a clear case of this latter description, covered with falsehood, was 
brought before him. He paused and reflectesl, and felt very bitterly re- 
garding the position in which the youth, who was very clever, was 
placed. 

‘ At first he received the information with diffidence, hoping that the 
statement was not true. Evidence, however, was supplied which con- 
victed the boy ; and then he addressed him with the utmost solemnity — 
“If, my dear boy, you had offended one of the laws of my school, I 
must necessarily have punished you : now, if you will read such a chap- 
ter and such a verse (which was soon done,) you will perceive that 
God has commanded us not to steal; and in another passage you will 
find it is said, ‘ Lie not to one another.’ Now you have broken, not my 
law, but God’s law : it is not for me to punish you, but you are exposed 
to the wrath of Heaven. My dear boy, what shall I do?” 

* He sent hitn to his seat, and inflicted no punishment ; but presently 
the boy was brought to reflect ; he returned tu his master, sorrowfully, 
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who said to him, “ What do you wish?” The boy replied, “Sir, I have 
offended God,—what shall I do?” The teacher told him he would 
think of it, and talk to him again. He then had a private interview 
with the boy : the boy was embittered in spirit; he taught him the way 
of forgiveness,—he led him to his closet, and prayed with him. The 
boy sought the forgiveness of God, and he found it. 

‘ By perseverance in that method, Mr Shotten established in his school 
a fear of Divine authority, which enabled him to trust children without 
suspicion, and to commit to their care any thing whatever with the most 
perfect confidence. Hooker, in his Polity has given one book, in a lead- 
ing department of that Polity, in which he discoursed of ‘* laws human 
and divine.” Now I hold that Shotten’s practice was founded on the 
soundest philosophy of law. If he who merited the highest character 
in Rome could say, that all the art of the politician was to render hu- 
man laws coincident with Divine, then I contend that Mr Shotten was 
right in teaching an English youth to bend to Divine authority, as that 
to which all hearts must bow.’ 


UnirorMity IN ORTHOGRAPHY. 


The friends of a uniform system of orthography, and especially of the 
system of Dr Noah Webster, are congratulating each other on the fol- 
lowing facts, as we find them in a New Haven paper. 

1. Webster’s orthography is generally followed by the publishers 
throughout the valley of the Mississippi, as well as by a great portion 
of them in the Atlantic States. Prof. M’Guffey, of the Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio, in a series of books which he is preparing for chil- 
dren and schools, also follows Webster. 3. Mr Valpy, a distinguished 
publisher in London, in his edition of the English Classics, has in part 
adopted Dr W’s principles. } 4. The Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge, formed at Canton, in China, adhere with strictness to 
the same authority, on the subject. 


Cuaracter or Scuoou Booxs. 


There is a series of essays—rather of lectures—on common schools, 
now publishing in the Connecticut Observer of Hartford, Conn., which 
is well worthy of attention, On the various means which can be 
adopted by Christian benevolence for elevating common schools, the 
writer suggests the following : 

‘ Avother way for Christians to scatter good seed in our schools, is 
to keep their eye upon the moral and religious character of the school 
books. It is true, school books of a decidedly immoral tendency, will 
not be likely to get abroad much iu the present tone of moral sentiment 
in the community. Yet there may be a choice in respect to the moral 
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and religious influence which school books are likely to exert. Chris- 
tians should look after this thing with a holy jealousy. 

A book that bears the marks of sectarism is not suitable for schools. 
But school books certainly should have the mouldings and the impress 
of piety. What if they are books of science, or the arts, or of litera- 
ture? This certainly need not prevent the spirit of piety breathing 
through them. Books of this stamp, which are compiled with judg- 
ment and taste, are to be preferred to all others. Any references made 
to religion should always be adapted to give correct impressions of its 
nature and importance. 

Especially should the use of the Bible, as a school book, be encour- 
aged. Aside from its divine origin, it is adapted to schools by the sim- 
plicity, beauty, and majesty of its style, and the variety of its matter. 
Teachers may, indeed, use it injudiciously. Some confine the school 
to the New Testament, or the Evangelists. Now, although these are 
the most suitable, yet amidst the rich variety which the whole Bible 
furnishes, there are other portions which might be selected to add in- 
terest to the biblical department of reading. Used as a schoo! book, it 
opens the way for incidental remarks, and free conversation on the 
words of eternal life. 

Now is it not a fact, that most Christians know very little of the relig- 
ious or moral character of the books used in school? They have en- 
trusted this thing to the school committee, they say. It is very true, it 
is the duty of the committee to attend to this matter. But they can do 
little alone. The better part of the community must become noore in- 
terested, and give them their countenance, their aid, and their encour- 
agement.’ 


THEoLocicaL SpecuLaTIions. 


Nothing can be farther from our purpose than the introduction into 
this work of what the Editor of the Sunday School Journal calls ‘ theo- 
logical speculations.’ We think there is some degree of misapprehen- 
sion in regard to our meaning and intention in the case to which he and 
a correspondent refer ; and that we shall be able to make it appear so 
in our next number. In the mean time we can assure our friends, and 
the friends of education generally, that the Annals will continue to pur- 
sue, in this respect, the same general course it has always endeavored 
to pursue ; and that, while the bible will be regarded as the basis of all 
correct education, we are among the last to admit, willingly, to any of 
our pages, religious controversy or speculative theology. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Peter Partey’s Book or tae Unirep Srares, Geographical, 
Political and Historical. With Comparative Views of other Coun- 
tries. Illustrated by Maps and Engravings. Boston: Charles J. 
Hendee, 1537. Square l6mo., pp. 203. 


This is one of Peter Parley’s most admirable productions. The beau- 
ty and accuracy of the maps and engravings, and the fine style in which 
the work is printed strike forcibly, but we like too, with few exceptions, 
the matter and manner. The plan is novel and ingenious, and for young 
pupils excellent. There are some opinions expressed in the body of the 
work, which, though they may be just, might as well, perhaps, in this 
day of excitement, have been omitted. Still, we repeat it, the work is 
in the main, excellent, and worthy of forming an introduction to the 
‘ First Book of History,’ for which purpose we understand it was de- 
signed by the author. 


Exercises 1n Current Hann Writina, for the Use of Foster’s 
Commercial School, Broadway, New York. 


We like Mr Foster’s Current Hand writing very well ; but we should 
like it much better, if in one respect it were a little improved. We 
allude to the awkward appearance of his ss, as in the word dress, or pos- 
sessor. There is probably no good reason why oss or ess should occupy 
one fourth more space, absolutely, besides the apparent increase which 
is derived from the situation of the hair strokes of the o and s, than do 
the letters sfo in misfortune, or ife in life. 'The length of the folds, gen- 
erally, seems to us, too great. Is it not a sacrifice of ease and rapidity 
to mere elegance ? 


Tue Mecmanics’ Macazine. 


This useful publication is now issued weekly instead of monthly, 
partly to accommodate those who wish to receive something oftener 
than once a month, and partly because it is thought more likely to ben- 
efit those who take it in this way. The size of the page is also altered 
from common octavo to quarto, to admit large engravings. Another 
point is secured. It is now subject to Newspaper postage only. We 
think the work deserves the attention and the patronage of that large 
and enterprising portion of our community, the young mechanics. 

The Mechanics’ Magazine is published by D. K. Minor and Geo. Co 
Schaeffer, New York. 





